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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


21st. Setting out very early, before day-light, 
we missed our way, and had to return some dis- 
tance; but getting on the right road, about ten 
o’clock we reached Geneva; a small town de- 
lightfully situated on the bank of Seneca lake. 
This lake is said to be about forty miles long, 
and is wider than the one we crossed ; it does 
not freeze over in winter, and I observed plenty 
of wild fowl on it. We stopped to feed at Well’s, 
an old settlement of the Indians, who were 
driven off in the time of war. As they had 
taken part with the British, all their buildings, 
improvements, and even their orchards, were 
destroyed by the Americams. Such is the rage 
and madness of war! Passing by Canandaigua 
lake, we came to a town of the same name, 
where were some large wooden buildings, for 
stones appear very scarce here. We then entered 
the wilderness again, and after some tedious 
travelling, reached a friendly man’s house near 
Mud-creek in the Genesee country, where we 
were kindly received and entértained. Bein 
very weary, I rested tolerably well, although our 
room was very open and exposed to the wind 
and cold. But my greatest Good was kind to 
me, and I renewedly found that saying true, 
His loving kindness is better than life, and the 
lifting up of the light of his countenance, than 
great riches. The secret prayer of my soul is 
that I may cleave more closely to him, so that I 
may be thoroughly purged from every defile- 
ment. I view with awfulness, at times, that 
state of purity which stands justified in his holy 
sight; and feel fervent desires that I may be- 
come victorious over all the powers of corruption. 
The example of the holy Jesus is a pure one, 
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and he says, Follow me; the apostle also exhorts 
to walk after or according to his example who 
was meek and lowly. In this state I want to 
dwell, so as to know Jerusalem to be a quiet 
habitation, a tabernacle never to be taken down, 
not one of her stakes ever removed, nor any of 
her cords broken. Seeing this state is attaina- 
ble, Oh! let us press after it with earnestness 
and diligence; let us not give out striving 
against all that would oppose or hinder; for, 
greater is he that is in us, than all the powers of 
the world ; and our holy pattern hath said, “‘ Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 

After breakfast we had a solid and good time 
with the family, none of them being members ; 
then went to see another friendly family, which 
was also a tendering opportunity. We then 
passed on six or seven miles through the woods 
to a Friend’s house, where we had a meeting in 
the afternoon, chiefly for the members of our 
society, thinking it best first to sit with them 
alone that we might feel a little together. It 
was a season in which the canopy of Divine 
kindness was spread over us, and the life and 
virtue of Truth were felt, baptizing us together 
in much tenderness and sympathy of feeling. 
In the evening we went to Abraham Laphatii’s, 
where we lodged. In this settlement there are 
as yet but few Friends, perhaps about a dozen 
heads of families, but a considerable number of 
friendly disposed people : so that it looks likely, 
if Friends who are here keep their places, in 
time there will be a great increase. There is 
also a fair prospect of our Yearly Meeting’s be- 
coming a large, extensive one, by settlements and 
convincements in these western territories. The 
face of the country appears very level and the 
soil good ; but it lacks living springs and good 
water. 

23rd. We visited families; but as they lay 
wide from one another, we made but slow pro- 
gress. There was, however, much sweetness to 
be felt in their lonely cottages, and an openness 
to receive the counsel of Truth ; so that our feel- 
ings and service were very different from what is 
often witnessed amongst those who are full of 
themselves, as also of the riches of this world. 
Hence, it may be said, Trath has greater place 
among the new settlers and remote inhabigants, 
than in populous cities and old settled places. 
Next day, word having gone forth that strangers 
were in the neighborhood, and it being the day 
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of their mid-week meeting, it was the largest 

collection of people that had been known in the 

settlement. The meeting held about three hours, | 
in which doctrine flowed freely, and utterance 

was given to declare the word of life, with much 

openness to hear and receive the Truth. In the | 
evening, we had an opportunity in the family 

where the meeting was held, a considerable 

number of people staying, among whom were 

several sprightly young men. The wing of 

ancient Goodness was spread over us, to the 

tendering of most present, and the Lord’s arm 

was magnified. Itis his own works that praise 

him ; and the more humbled and lowly we keep, 

the better for us; watchfulness is our state of 

safety, and that abasedness in which no flesh can 

glory in the Divine presence. 

24th and 25th. We visited some distant mem- 
bers, and were well satisfied in our labors. Next | 
day, being First-day, in the morning we had a | 
very open opportunity with a considerable num- | 
ber at our lodgings, and then a very crowded 
mecting, which held upwards of three hours. 
Some came more than twelve miles to the meet- 
ing, and it was a time not soon to be forgotten. 
Much might be said of it, but it is enough to 
say, that Truth was over all, in a very extraor- 
dinary degree, to the honor and glory of the 
everlasting Shepherd of his flock and family. 
Towards evening, we had another comfortable 
opportunity with divers people who had stayed 
with us. We then rode six or seven miles to 
the house of a friendly man who had been con- 
fined to his room and bed for some years ; with 
him and his family we had a sitting to good 
satisfaction, and lodged there. 

30th. We returned to our kind friends at the 
Oneida settlement ; where three of our company 
left us. On our way hither, we came by one of 
the wonders of nature,—a very large sulphur 
spring. As we were crossing a considerable 
brook, the smell of brimstone was 30 strong, that 
it led us to inquire for the cause; when, walk- 
ing a little way up the stream, we found sulphur 
in great plenty. We were also informed of the 
salt springs in this country where they make 
great quantities of good salt ; likewise of an alum 
spring and of an oil spring. 

Of latter time, I have not seen much or any 
advantage of saying or writing about poor, low, 
distressing seasons of mental poverty. I en- 
deavor in every state, as Paul said, to be there- 
with content ; and in times of fasting, that it is 
best to wear the sackcloth underneath, and as 
much out of others’ sight as may be. Experi- 
ence has also taught me that in plentiful seasons 
of abounding, it is best to live frugally as well as 
honestly ; for extremes on either hand are of 
little yge. There is a blessed medium or middle 
path, Me which I endeavor to walk. It is in un- 
- crring wisdom that we are often emptied and 
tried ; for, if we are the ministers of Christ, and 
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are concerned to preach him and not ourselves, 
we must be willing, in our measures, to partake 
of his sufferings for his body’s sake, which is 
the church ; and so must every living member 
of the body. 

From Oneida, we went to the settlement of 
the Brothertown Indians, and thence through 
New Hartford, Whites-town, German Flats, and 
so on to Galway. We then took meetings on 
our way to the Quarterly Meeting held at Sara- 
toga the 13th of the 2nd month. It is the life 
and power of Truth that crowns all our labors; 
acting out of it is at best but sound without sub- 
stance ; but when the life accompanies the words, 
it answers to or reaches the life in those that 
hear. That which proceedeth from God gathers 
to him; and when the word is preached in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and with power, the 
life is raised into dominion, and a solemn cov- 
ering is felt to spread over a meeting, under 
which, worship, aduration and praise is offered 
up to him who sitteth upon the throne. From 
the Quarterly Meeting at Saratoga, we returned 
home. 

(To be continued.) 


From’ the “Friend.” 
HERMIT WOMAN OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 


“ Delighted, however, and deeply impressed 
as I have been, by the scenery of this Alpine 
land, I have been far more interested by an old 
woman, whom I have had the pleasure of seeing. 
Her name is Elizabeth Golding, or Goldizen, 
and she resides in a log cabin, entirely alone, 
directly at the foot of the gorge, which has taken 
her name. She is of German origin, and repre- 
sents herself as 112 years of age. She was born, 
according to her own words, within a two days’ 
ride of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, and her 
father wasa soldier in the Revolution, under 
Washington, and she herself was in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the American camp, at the de- 
feat of Gen. Braddock, of which event she habi- 
tually recounts a great number of interesting 
and thrilling incidents, closing each paragraph 
with the remark, that the battle field was wet, 
very wet, with hJood. She has been husband- 
less and childless for nearly half a century, and 
for many years has lived, as now, in the solitude 
of the mountains, utterly alone. Indeed, every- 
thing about the old woman is peculiar and 
strange. She is small in stature, and her hair 
(which is white as snow) is very long ; when en- 
gaged in conversation, her countenance fires up, 
and she accompanies each sentence with the most 
animated gestures; her voice, though still strong, 
is altogether beyond her control, having an un- 
natural tone ; and the wrinkles running entirely 
over her face and neck, are as deep as we might 
imagine them to be after having been furrowed 
by the tears of even one heart for so long a time 
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asacentury. She was clothed in the simplest 
manner, having upon her head a cap made of 
common brown cotton, a frock of blue homespun 
cloth, and upon her feet nothing but woollen 
socks. During the whole time that we were in 
her cabin, she was smoking some bitter weed in 
a corn-cob pipe, and, though haggard and worn 
to a marvellous degree, she had a pleasant smile ; 
and when either of her guests happened to utter 
something that was novel to her ear, she would 
exclaim, ‘Oh, yes, that is wonderful!’ Her 
only means of subsistence for years past, had 
been obtained by making hickory brooms; but 
even this business she had been compelled to 
give up, for she could no longer climb the moun- 
tains to obtain the proper material ; and though 
she seemed to be perfectly certain that she would 
be provided for, she expressed the greatest dread 
of the county almshouse. We inquired as to 
her appetite, and she replied, ‘Oh, I eat very 
little ; [ never eat much, sometimes nothing in 
awhole day, and never more than once a day, 
and I am well acquainted with hunger.’ As to 
her sleep we also questioned her, and she said, 
‘That ’s what troubles me most ; I cannot sleep 
now, I am so old; and so I lie on my bed all 
night, thinking of my great, good, and sweet 
Father in the heavens.’ We asked her how she 
managed to obtain the necessaries of life, and 
she said she did not know, only that people who 
travelled on the road, sometimes stepped in to 
give her a little coffee or flour, her main stay 
being a small garden of vegetables, the bush 
fence around which had been built by her own 
hands ; and this garden was the neatest one that 
Lever behold. As to her sight, it was as good 
as ever, and she was unacquainted with the use 
of spectacles. We asked her how much money 
she would want to support her fur a year, and 
she replied, that ten dollars would take care of 
her a long time,—more thana year. As a mat- 
ter of course, my companions and I made up a 
little purse for her benefit ; and when we gave it 
to her, it seemed as if she would embrace us in 
spite of us. Indeed, we made her a number of 
trifling presents, and she expressed her gratitude 
by weeping, and assuring us that her ‘ Father 
in the heavens’ would bless us, and make us 
happy wherever we might go. And I can assure 
the reader that the tears shed by that old woman 
of five score years and ten, were not the only 
ones that sprung into the eyes on that occasion, 
ableit we were unused to weeping. 

‘« But I have not yet given the reader an idea 
of the home of this lonely.being; in truth, it 
baffles description. Her nearest neighbor is some 
four miles off, and her only companions in her 
solitude are a little dog and acat. Her cabin 
stands near the water’s edge, and directly on the 
hill-side ; it is without a window, but light in 
abundance comes in from the gaping roof and 
sides of the black and mouldering log habitation, 
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the chimney to which is of mud and sticks, and 
in a dilapidated condition. Her bedstead is 
made of small pine sticks with the bark still on; 
her couch, consisting of hemlock boughs covered 
with straw, upon which are two or three wretch- 
edly worn bed-quilts ; in one corner of the room 
are two or three shelves, where are displayed 
her cooking and eating utensils, the original cost 
of which, (and they were very old and worn,) 
could not have been more than one dollar. An 
old stool answers the purpose of a chair, and a 
board nailed to the side of the cabin is her only 
table; hanging from the logs at the side of her 
bed are two or three old gowns, which help to 
keep out the air and the rain; she is also the 
owner ofa spinning wheel ; and from the crevices 
of the logs around, above, and everywhere, de- 
pend bunches of herbs and faded flowers which 
she has gathered in her rambles; but there was 
a taste and neatness displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the miserable furniture of the room 
which gave it a really cheerful aspect. 

“We asked the old woman if she never ap- 
prehended any danger while thus living so utter- 
ly alone, and she replied, ‘Of course, not; who 
would harm a poor forsaken being like me? I 
ain’t afraid even of the bears, for it’s only last 
fall that one came down here, and scratched up 
my garden, but I drove him off with a big stick.’ 
Up to this point, everything we saw and heard 
concerning this aged woman, was strange ; but, 
when we rose to depart, we were still more 
astonished by her wild movements, and her ad- 
dress to the following effect :— 

“¢Men,I thank you for your goodness; I 
cannot read, but my Great Father has told me, 
in my heart, all about it. There is a heaven, 
men, and it’s a very happy place ; and there isa 
hell, men, and it’s a very dreadful place; they 
both will never have an end. Now, men, good 
bye ; we shall meet once more, at the judgment, 
but for only a short time. Live, men, so that 
you may get to heaven.’ And so we left this 
strange, strange being; and I am confident, that 
long after her bones shall have mingled with 
the dust, one trio of travellers, if still living, 
will remember with wonder and pleasure, their 
interview with the Hermit Woman of the Alle- 
ghanies.” 


It is sometimes of God’s mercy that men in 
the eager pursuit of worldly aggrandizement are 
baffled ; for they are like a train going down an 
inclined plain—putting on the brake is not plea- 
sant, but it keeps the car on the track. 


her 


There is much contention among men 
thought or feeling is the better; but f 
the bow, and thought the arrow, and ever 
archer must have both. Alone, one is as help- - 


less as the other. 
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EPISTLE VIII. 1685. 


Salutation in Christ Jesus, with endeared and 
tender love in the blessed communion of the 
Holy Spirit, and unchangeable light and life to 
all faithful Friends and brethren, both in present 
sufferings and out of sufferings; praying to God 
the Father that grace, mercy and peace may be 
daily increased in and among you, through the 
lively operation of the same Holy Spirit; and 
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| themselves and families without assistance from 
Friends of Amsterdam ; upon whim the burthen 
having long lain, Friends of this meeting agreed 
‘to communicate something of their Christian 
‘charity towards the assisting and encouraging 
them in the said good work. 
5. And concerning our Friends that were 
‘captives in Algiers, the care and diligence of 
| Friends, here entrusted in that affair, hath been 


that effectual deliverance for his afflicted rem-| Such, that several Friends have been redeemed, 
and came safe home, since the last Yearly Meet- 


nant he may in due time bring to pass, to his 
own glory and his people’s comfort and joy. 

Dear Friends and Brethren—The brethren 
entrusted by this meeting, do recommend unto 
you the following account, viz : 

1. That the Lord hath, according to his 
wonted goodness, accompanied this meeting 
with his living, refreshing presence and divine 
counsel; and by his power hath eminently pre- 
served and kept us; and given Friends this 
blessed opportunity, in peace and quietness, to 
open their hearts one unto another, in the uni- 
versal love of God, concerning the weighty 
affairs of the blessed truth and churches of 
Christ, and the present state thereof, to their 
general and great satisfaction and comfort in the 
Lord. 

2. And to our great satisfaction, accounts 
were livingly and weightily given by Friends of 
the several counties, of the present states and 
conditions relating to the faith and patience of 
Friends in sufferings, and the Lord supporting 
them in their faithful testimony for his name 
and truth’s sake; as also of the general love, 
concord, peace, good order, and Christian care 
among them; and the dominion the Lord 
hath given them over the spirit of opposition 
and division where it hath appeared, and how 
he hath borne them up in their manifold tribu- 
lations. 

8. And that though in some counties the 
sufferings continue great and heavy upon many 
Friends, both in their persons and estates ; yet 
in some other counties, the sufferings are of late 
abated, blessed be the Lord. 

4. Also divers lively and seasonable accounts, 
by epistles, were given from foreign parts; as 
from Ireland, Holland, Barbadoes, Pennsylva- 
nia, &c., of the love, unity and peace among 
Friends, and truth’s prosperity in those parts ; 
particularly that from Holland, signifying that 
Friends at Dantzick, and other eastern parts 
beyond the Seven Provinces, are at present in 
the enjoyment of more quietness and liberty 
than formerly. The Lord has been pleased to 
influence the King of Poland, and the magis- 
trates of Dantzick, moderately to resent the 
application made to them in behalf of the said 
suffering Friends and brethren; although most 
of them, by means of their former great suffer- 
‘ings, were reduced to so low a condition in the 
world, that they are not yet able to support 


ing, and have very honestly, tenderly and 
thankfully acknowledged Friends’ care and kind- 
ness towards them. And as to those that yet 
remain captives, Friends are taking the same 
care for their redemption also, which it is hoped 
will shortly be accomplished. And Friends 
here being sensible how the Lord hath supported 
them in their faithful testimony for his name, 
and under their deep afflictions that they have 
suffered in that dark place of captivity in Al- 
giers, are greatly comforted and satisfied in their 
Christian care and charity on their behalf. 

6. That the Friends of this meeting, to whom 
the inspection of accounts was referred, do make 
their report :—That having perused the books, 
and those accounts relating to Friends’ suffer- 
ings, and their relief, they find them very clear 
and plain, and no occasion for a further contri- 
bution this year, Friends of most counties in 
this nation having been very free and cheerful 
in their charitable contributions towards the 
redemption of Friends in captivity; as also, 
Friends in ireland, Barbadoes and Jamaica, to 
their great commendation, have manifested their 
readiness and Christian assistance in the same 
good work, thereby showing their tender and 
charitable sympathizing with their Friends and 
brethren in sufferings, and shall not in anywise 
lose their reward from the Lord. 


7. And we also give you notice, that the Lon- 
don Friends entrusted this year with the affairs 
of the captives and suffering Friends, in dispo- 
sal of Friends’ charity for their relief, (as accord- 
ing to former appointment they shall be di- 
rected,) are Charles Bathurst, Theodore Eccleston, 
Francis Camfield, Philip Ford and John Staple ; 
to whom, or any of them, as occasion requires 
in those concerns, you may apply for advice. 
And lastly, we remind you, according to former 
and frequent advice, that you keep exact and 
distinct accounts of your sufferings on record, 
to have in readiness on all occasions; and to 
bring up yearly a true copy or sufficient sum- 
mary observation thereof. And at the conclu-* 
sion of every yearly account for each county 
respectively, be sure to insert the whole num- 
ber of prisorers imprisoned that year, and of 
prisoners that died the same year, and of those 
remaining in prison, as also the value of dis- 
tresses and goods levied the same year distinctly, 
viz: 1. On the conventicle act. 2. For twenty 
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pounds a month. 3. On qui tam writs. 4. 
Twelve pence a Sunday. 5. For tithes. With 
all other sufferings for truth, and then to add 
the total sum, to the end that they may be pre- 
sented to the King, Xc., for relief. 

And it was desired that the Yearly Meeting 
for sufferings might continue as last year directed, 
for one faithful Friend of each county, who 
knows the sufferings thereof, to have recourse 
thereunto, as the Lord shall make way. To 
whose divine power and wisdom we recommend 
you for safety, peace aud prosperity. And in 
the blessed unity of the spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, we remain your faithful Friends and 
brethren, and servants in Christ Jesus. 

Signed in behalf of the said meeting by 

Richard RIcHARDSON. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


It is not customary for one periodical work to 
make extracts from another ; but there may be 
instances in which a breach of the rule will be 
held as justified. We find in the second num- 
ber of a new monthly magazine, styled the Eng- 
lish Woman’s Journal, a piece of actual life- 
history of a most heroic and touching character. 
By presenting some parts of it to a wider circle 
of readers, we believe we shall be at once im- 
proving the hearts of our friends by a profoundly 
interesting story, and making known to them 
a clever and promising aspirant of the periodical 
press, having especially in view the advance- 
ment of the interests of womankind. The narra- 
tive is an account of the professional education 
of a young Englishwoman residing in America, 
who has somewhat astonished the world by be- 
coming a regular diplomaed physician, and 
settling in that capacity in New York. The 
narrative is the production of an admiring and 
sympathizing sister. Elizabeth Blackwell was 
the eldest of a family of seven, thrown with 
their mother on the world by the early death of 
their father in embarrassed circumstances. She 
had a severe struggle for some years, striving to 
maintain herself and help the junior branches by 
teaching. At length, having by inconceivable 
self-denial, saved a little money, she entered upon 
a course of education for the profession of a phy- 
sician, being of opinion that women are fitted to 
become medical practitioners, and that she would 
be doing her sex some service by showing them 
the way. It will be found in the ensuing ex- 
tract, what difficulties, in addition to those of 
poverty, she had to overcome before the attain- 
ment of her wishes. 

“In May 1847, after three years of incessant 
application, during which the closest study had 
occupied every moment not engaged in teaching, 
she left Charleston, and went to Philadelphia, 
where she endeavored to obtain admittance to 
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the medical schools, but without success. The 
physicians at their head were either shocked or 
angry at her request, and the doors of all those 
schools were closed against so unprecedented an 
application ; and finding it impossible to avail 
herself of the facilities provided for students of 
the other sex, she now entered upon a course of 
private anatomical study and dissection with 
Professor Allen, and of midwifery with Dr. 
Warrington of Philadelphia. But although she 
could undoubtedly learn much from the private 
lessons of competent instructors, she felt that so 
fragmentary a mode of study could not give her 
the solid medica] education resulting from a 
regular collegiate course; and, moreover, as it 
was her aim not to incite ignorant or half-edu- 
eated female pretenders to an unauthorized 
assumption of the physician’s office, but, on the 
contrary, to procure the opening of the legiti- 
mate approaches of the medical career to women 
seriously desirous to qualify themselves for the 
worthy discharge of its duties, by passing 
through the course of preparation prescribed to 
men, her admission to a regular medical college, 
and the acquisition of the medical diploma—as a 
sanction for her own course and a precedent for 
other women—were essential to the carrying 
out of her plans. She therefore procured a list 
of all the medical colleges in existence in the 
United States, and proceeded to address an ap- 
plication for admission to each of them in suc- 
cession. 

‘«<¢ T am sending outarrows in every direction, 
uncertain which may hit the mark,’ she remarks 
in a letter written at this time. 

“Her application, though accompanied by a 
certificate of her having gone through the re- 
quisite preparatory study under Dr. Dickson, 
was refused by twelve medical colleges. In some 
cases, the refusal was couched in the shape of a 
homily on the subordinate position assigned to 
woman by nature and society, and her presump- 
tion in wishing to enter a sphere reserved to the 
nobler sex ; or an exposition of the impropriety 
and indelicacy implied in a woman’s attempting 
to learn the nature and laws of her own physical 
organization. For several months it appeared as 
though even her tenacity of purpose would fail 
to break through the barriers of prejudice and 
routine opposed to her on every side. But at 
length her path, so long obstructed, began to 
grow clearer. 

“ Among the applications she had made 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States, one had been addressed to the Medical 
College of the University of Geneva, in the 
State of New York. The faculty of that insti- 
tution having considered her requesty agreed 
that they saw no reason why a woman, possessed 
of the requisite preparatory acquirements, should 
not be admitted; but feeling that the question 
was one whose decision must rest, practically, 
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with the students themselves —as it would have 
been easy for them, if so disposed, to render a 
place in the amphitheatre untenable by a lady— 
they determined to refer the matter to them, 
and, having called them together, left the appli- 
cation with them for examination and decision. 
The students, having discussed the subject, de- 
cided unanimously in favor of the new applicant ; 
and a ‘ preamble’ and ‘ resolutions’ were drawn 
up, and voted by them, inviting her to enter the 
college, and pledging themselves ‘individually | 
and collectively, that, should she do so, no word 
or act of theirs should ever cause her to regret | 
the step.’ . 

“‘ A copy of these ‘ resolutions,’ accompanied ; 
by a letter of invitation from themselves, having | 
been transmitted to her by the faculty of the 
University, she went to Geneva in November of 
that year, was entered on the college books as 
‘No. 417,’ and threw herself into the study of 
the various branches of medical learning thus , 
opened to her, with an ardor proportioned to the 
difficulties she had had to overcome in gaining 
access to them. 

“‘ But the position she had striven so hard to 
attain, was not without certain inconveniences, 
inseparable from the nature of the case; and’ 
thoygh she had weighed, and was prepared to | 
endure them, for the sake of the knowledge that | 


she could obtain in no other way, it will be: 
readily understood that a young and sensitive | 
woman could not find herself placed in so novel | 
a situation, and assist at all the demonstrations | 
involved in a complete course of medical exposi- | 
tion, without occasional severe trial to her feel- 


ings. Aware that the possibility of her going 

through with such a course depended on her 

being able, by herunmoved deportment, to cause 

her presence there to be regarded, by those 

around her, not as that of a woman among men, | 
but of one student among five hundred : con- | 
fronted only with the truth and dignity of natu- | 
ral law, she restricted herself, for some time 

after her entrance into the college, to a diet so 

rigid as almost to trench upon starvation, in order 

that no involuntary change of color might betray 

the feeling of embarrassment occasionally created 

by the necessary plain-speaking of scientific 

analysis. How far the attainment of a self-com- 

mand which rendered her countenance as im- 

passable as that of a statue can be attributed to 

the effect of such a diet, may be doubtful ; but 

her adoption of such an expedient is too charac- 

teristic to be omitted here. 

‘“‘ From her first admission into the college 
until she left it, she also made it an invariable 
rule to pass in and out without taking any notice 
of the students; going straight to her seat, and 

_never looking in any other direction than to the 
professor, and on her note-book. 

‘“‘ How necessary was her circumspection to 

the cution of the arduous task she had as- 
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sumed, may be inferred from an incident which 
occurred during the lecture in the amphitheatre, 
a short time after her admission. The subject 
of the lesson happened to be a particularly try- 
ing one; and while the lecturer was proceeding 
with his demonstration, a folded paper—evi- 
dently a note—was thrown down by somebody 
in one of the upper tiers behind her, and fell 
upon her arm, where it lay, conspicuously white 
upon the sleeve of her black dress. She felt, 
instinctively, that this note contained some gross 
impertinence, that every eye in the building was 
upon her, and that, if she meant to remain in 
the college, she must repel the insult, then and 
there, in such a wayas to preclude the occurrence 
of any similar act. Without moving, or raising 
her eyes from her note-book, she continued to 
write, as though she had not perceived the paper ; 
and when she had finished her notes, she slowly 
lifted the arm on which it lay, until she had 
brought it clearly within view of every one iu 
the building, and then, with the slightest possi- 
ble turn of the wrist, she caused the offensive 
missive to drop upon the floor. Her action, at 
once a protest and an appeal, was perfectly un- 
derstood by the students; and, in an instant, 
the amphitheatre rang with their energetic ap- 
plause, mingled with hisses directed against her 
cowardly assailant. Throughout this scene she 
kept her eyescoustantly fixed up»n her note-book, 
taking no more apparent notice of this welcome 
demonstration than she had done of the unwel- 
come aggression which had called it forth. But 
her position in the college was made from that 
moment; and not the slightest annoyance of 
any kind was ever again attempted throughout 
her stay. On the contrary, a sincere regard, at 
once kindly and respectful, was thenceforward 
evinced towards her by her fellow-students ; and 
though, for obvious reasons, she still continued 
to hold herself aloof from social intercourse with 
them, yet whenever the opportunity of so doing 
presented itself in the course of their common 
studies, they always showed themselves ready 
and anxious to render her any good offices in 
their power, and some of them are among her 
truest friends at this day. 

“The feeling of embarrassment which had 
caused her so much pain on her first appearance 
among her fellow-students was, however, soon 
modified by familiarity with topics forming the 
snbject of daily study, and was at length entirely 
absorbed in the growing interest and admiration 
excited by the wonderful and beautiful mechan- 
ism of the human frame. But the suffering it 
had caused her, on her entrance into the college, 
suggested to her the desirability of providing a 
first-class medical school for the reception of 
female students only—an institution which she 
hopes to establish in the course of time. 

“But though the ‘lady student’ had thus 
made good her position within the walls of the 
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college, the suspicious and hostile curiosity with 
which she was regarded in the little town was 
long in subsiding. She could not, at first, obtain 
admission to a suitable boarding-houvse; the 
heads of those establishments having been 
threatened with the desertion of their ‘ best’ in- 
mates if she were received. As she went 
through the streets, on her way to and from the 
college, audible whispers of ‘ Here she comes !’ 
or rude cries of ‘Come on, Bill, let’s have a 
good look at the lady-doctor!’ would meet her 
ears; and not only idle boys, but well-dressed 
men and women, would place themselves before 
her, or draw up in little knots along the pave- 
ment, to see ker go by, as though she had been 
some strange animal from another planet. But 
the passage of the quiet-looking little figure, 
dressed with the utmost simplicity, taking no 
notice of the rude people about her, and looking 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, gradu- 
ally ceased to excite remark ; and when she had 
been called upon by the wives of some of the 
professors, the most ‘respectable’ of the board- 
ing-houses consented to receive her as an in- 
mate. 

“From the time when she had first resolved 
to enter upon the study of medicine, until a very 
recent period, she pursued a system of self-denial 
in every branch of personal expenditure so rigid 
that it would be hardly credible to those who 
had not witnessed its details, and involving pri- 
vations that only her exceptional temperament 
could have enabled her to undergo. Her ar- 
rangements were invariably made on the most 
inexpensive scale ; she put up with the simplest 
accommodations, dressed with more than Qua- 
ker plainness, went about on foot in all weathers 
to the utmost limit of her strength, and reso- 
lutely denied herself every thing, without ex- 
ception, that it was possible for her to do without. 
Her refusing herself a little bottle of eau de 
Cologne, which she could have bought for four- 
pence-half-penny, and to which, being very fond 
of scents, she happened one day to take such an 
especial fancy that she was haunted for years with 
occasional visions of that same little bottle, was 
in accordance with the invariable rule she had 
marked out for herself. Acts of rare generosity 
on her part towards others during this period 
might be cited; but with regard to herself— 
although additional resources were placed at her 
disposal by her relatives in England—her self- 
denial was inexorable; every farthing thus eco- 
nomized being regarded by her as so much gained 
for the exigencies of future study, and treasured 
accordingly. Such having been her mode of 
action from the beginning of her student’s ca- 
reer, it was not without an almcst heroic effort 
that, as her course of study drew towards its 
close, she compelled herself to purchase a hand- 
some black silk dress for the grand affair of her 
graduation. Ina letter written at that time, she 


says: ‘I am working hard for the parchment, 
which I suppose will come in due time; but I 
have still an immense amount of dry reading to 
get through with, and to beat into my memory. 
I have been obliged to have a dress made for the 
graduation ceremony; and “meanwhile it lies 
quietly in my trunk, biding its time. It is a 
rich black silk, with a cape, trimmed with black 
silk fringe, and some narrow white lace round 
the neck and cuffs. I could not avoid the ex- 
pense, though a grievous one fora poor student; 
for the affair will take place in a crowded church ; 
I shall have to mount toa platform, on which 
sits the President of the University in gown and 
triangular hat, surrounded by rows of-reverend 
professors ; and of course I can neither disgrace 
womankind, the college, nor the Blackwells, by 
presenting myself in a shabby gown. 

“In January, 1849, the ceremony in question 
took place, as just described. The church was 
crowded to suffocation; an immense number of 
ladies being present, attracted from every point 
of the compass, from twenty miles around, by 
the desire to witness the presentation of the first 
medical diploma ever bestowed on a woman ; and 
among the crowd were some of her own family, 
who had come to Geneva to be present on the 
occasion. When the preliminary ceremonial had 
been gone through with, and various addresses 
had been delivered, the wearer of the black silk 
dress ascended to the platform with a number of 
her brother-students, and received from the hands 
of Dr. Lee, the venerable President of the Uni- 
versity, the much-desired diploma, which, with 
its seal and blue ribbon, and the word Dominus 
changed to Domina, admitted her into the ranks 
of the medical fraternity hitherto closed against 
her sex. Each student on receiving the diploma, 
returned a few words of thanks. On receiving 
hers, Dr. Elizabeth replied, in a low voice, but 
amidst a hush of curiosity and interest so intense 
that the words were audible throughout the build- 
ing: 

“«<T thank you, Mr. President, for the sane- 
tion given to my studies by the institution of 
which you are the head. With the help of the 
Most High, it shall be the endeavor of my life 
to do honor to the diploma you have couferred 
upon nie.’ 

“The President, in his concluding address, 
alluded to the presence of a lady-student during 
the cullegiate course then closing, as ‘an inno- 
vation that had been in every way a fortunate 
one;’ and stated that ‘the zeal and energy she 
had displayed iu the acquisition of science had 
offered a brilliant example to the whole class ;’ 
that ‘ her presence had exercised a beneficial in- 
fluence upon her fellow-students in all respects ;’ 
that ‘the average attainments and general con- 
duct of the students during the period she had 
passed among them were of a higher character 
than those of any class that had been assembled 
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in the college since he had been connected with 
the institution ;’ and that ‘the most cordial good 
wishes of her instructors would go with her in 
her future career. 

Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell is now a highly suc- 
cessful doctor at New York, where she has been 
latterly joined by a junior sister, Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, who has passed through the same 
professional ‘education with equal ec/at, but un- 
der greatly less difficulty. 


Selected. 


When our cup runs over, we let others drink 
the drops that fall, and call it charity ; when the 
crumbs are swept from our table we think it 
generous to let the dogs eat them; as if that 
were charity which permits others to have what 
we cannot keep; which says to Ruth “glean after 
the young men,” but forgets tosay to the young 
men “Let fall some of the handfuls on purpose 
for her.” 


Order of Place and Time.— Keep every 
thing in its proper place ;” do “every thing in 
its proper time :” and “delay not till to-morrow 
what should be done to-day.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1858. 


In our last number we published some re- 
marks on music, and some extracts from the 
writings of those who have felt the unfavorable 
influence which a devotion to its pursuit has 
produced upon their minds. We think there is 
no thoughtful or serious person who can justify 
the time and expense often bestowed upon music, 
and it is very rare that those who have devoted 
themselves to its cultivation, continue in the 
practice after they have become advanced in 
years, and experienced the realities of life, and 
the salutary influence of religion. 


Without assuming that the natural faculty 
with which some are gifted for harmony and 
sweet sounds can never be innocently indulged, 
we would appeal to all, and particularly to our 
young people, to examine the grounds upon 
which the testimony of the Society of Friends 
rests, against the practice and cultivation of 
music. Our predecessors believed themselves 
called upon to strike at the root of the corrupt 
tree, and their testimony was directed against 
everything which had a tendency to lead out of 
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that thoughtful habit of mind which pure Chris- 
tianity requires of its possessors, and which lies 
at the foundation of perfection of character. It 
has generally been found that those who culti- 
vate music as a science, and become absorbed in 
devotion to it, are led into associations and prac- 
tices which are far from profitable, and often 
very deleterious to the best interests of the indi- 
vidual. Hence its cultivation has always been 
discouraged, not only by the Society of Friends, 
but by many good and pious persons of all pro- 
fessions of religion. Very many instances are 
recorded of those who have found it required of 
them to abandon the practice of music when led 
into a religious life; and in giving this proof of 
their allegiance, they have been rewarded with 
soul-enriching peace. Abstinence from this en- 
ticing amusement has been found by many to be 
the only safeguard from the evils which often 
follow in its train, and to them the command is, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not the forbidden 
thing.” 

In regard to sacred music, and its effect upon 
the feelings, we cannot do better than quote the 
language of Jonathan Dymond : 


“ A person goes to an oratorio of sacred music. 
The majestic flow of harmony, the exalted sub- 
jects of the hymns or anthems, the full and rapt 
assembly, excite, and warm, and agitate his mind ; 
sympathy becomes powerful; he feels the stir- 
ring of unwonted emotions; weeps, perhaps, or 
exults; and when he leaves the assembly, per- 
suades himself that he has been worshipping and 
glorifying God. It might be sufficient to as- 
sure us of the spuriousness of these semblances 
of religious feeling, to consider that emotions 
very similar in their nature are often excited by 
subjects which have no connection with religion. 
I know not whether the affecting scenes of the 
drama, and of fictitious story, want much but 
association with ideas of religion, to make them 
as devotional as those which have been noticed ; 
and if, on the other hand, the feelings of him 
who attends an oratorio were excited by a mili- 
tary band, he would think, not of the Deity, or 
of Heaven, but of armies and conquests. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that persons who have 
habitually little pretensions to religion, are per- 
haps as capable of this factitious devotion as 
those in whom religion is constantly influential ; 
and surely it is not to be imagined that those 
who rarely direct reverent thoughts to their 
Creator, can suddenly adore him for an hour, 
and then forget him, until some new excite- 
ment again arouses their raptures, to be again 
forgotten.” : 
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Marrrep—On the 30th of 6th mo., at Darby, Pa.,| inquiry it was found that the building was very 
—— o } — 6 Se 4 See badly ventilated, there being, in the school-room, 
! A ila hia, ° . ed 
G., daughter of Suan Jones, of ae former place. only about sixty-eight feet of cubic air for each 

pupil. Ina jailin the same town, where each 

Diep—On the 14th of 7th mo., at the residence of ber | prisoner had between eight and nine hundred 
uncle, A. G. Washbon, in Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y., | cubic feet of air, no cholera made its appearance. 
a ——— only wir cer ro ae ee Impure air is a fertile source of scrofula. It 
Clarke, of the cig of tee York, pr oh pean anil also frequently lays the seeds of consumptions. 
6 months. “Early gathered, becuse early ripe.” It undermines the vital powers, generally, im- 

; ; pairing digestion and stupefying the intellectual 

A stated meeting of the Committee of Management | faculties. But its effects are most deleterious 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held on on infants. Im locland where the air of the 
Fourth day evening next, the 11th inst., at half past ‘ . 4 aaa 
8 o’clock. Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. | dwellings is notoriously close and stifling, two 

8th mo. 7, 1858, out of every three children die before they are 

—_— twelve days old. The mortality among infants, 
STATISTICS OF IMPURE AIR ON HEALTH AND | which makes so frightful a figure in our Board of 
MORTALITY. Health returns, originates, in a great degree, in 

The London public has been agitated with | the impure air of the courts, alleys, and narrow 
one of its periodical excitements in reference to | and dirty rooms, in which so many are born. In 
the impurity of the Thames, the exhalations from ee it has been found that bad ventilation 
which, in summer, are of the most noisome and | has been accompanied with an immediate in- 
deleterious character. The deaths in London, | crease in infant mortality. 
at last accounts, had risen ten per cent. above| Whatis agitating all London, ought also to 
the average, even for this period of the year; | be influencing us iu Philadelphia. All cities, 


some cases of cholera had appeared, and one man, |and more than half the dwellings in cities suf- 
on his death bed, distinctly traced his disease to| fer, especially in summer, from impure air, 
the impurity of the Thames. which sanitary precautions on the part of munici- 

There can be no doubt that foul air is more | palities and householders, would prevent. Every- 
unhealthy than the public believes. There can be | body can do something, in a case like this, to 
as little doubt that manicipalities, even when | correct the evil. Each house that is kept fresh 


the officials know the dangerous character of the | and sweet, assistssofar forth towards the general 
atmosphere around, care too little to correct the | purification; prolongs infant life; lessens the 
evil. Statistics prove that certain avocations which | bills of mortality ; improves the general health. 
are carried on amid impure air, are more fatal 
to human life than pursuits conducted under 
more favorable auspices. The report of the En- ee ee 
glish Registrar General shows that the farmer’s| Every man who lives in a house, especially if 
life is the longest ; the butcher’s and innkeeper’s | the house be his own, should oil all the various 
the shortest; and we all know that while the| parts of it once in two or three months. The 
former inhales the fresh air of the country, the | house will last much longer, and will be much 
latter breathes the tainted effluvia of slaughter- | more quiet to live in. il the locks, bolts, and 
houses or the foul atmosphere of grogshops. hinges of the street door, and it will shut gently, 
The inhalation of impure air acts directly up- | with luxurious ease, and with the use of a small 
on the system. Injurious matters, when taken | amount of force. A neglected lock requires great 
into the stomach, are subjected to a long process | violence to cause it to shut, and with so much 
of preparation and sifting, during which the use- | violence that the whole house, its doors, its win- 
less and obnoxious parts are often rejected, so | dows, and its very floors and joists, are much 
that no bad effects result. But the lungs exer-| shaken, and in time they get out of repair in all 
cise no such protective power. They have not | sorts of ways, to say nothing of the dust that is 
the faculty of eliminating good air from foul. Im- | dislodged every time the place is so shaken. The 
pure air, morever, not only poisons tke system | incessant banging of doors, scraping of locks, 
but prepares it to receive contagion. Thus those | creaking and screaming of hinges, is a great dis- 
who inhale foul airs are most liable to catch any | comfort. Even the bell-wire cranks should some- 
epidemic that may be prevailing—small-pox, ty- | times be oiled, and they will act more certainly, 
phus, cholera, &c. This was strikingly illustrated and with such gentle force that there will be 
in England in 1849, when the Asiatic cholera little danger of breaking any part of them. The 
ravaged that island. Among other places the' castors of tables and chairs should be sometimes 
workhouse at Taunton was signalized by the ap- oiled, and they will move with gentle impulse, 
pearance of the disease which broke out in its and so quietly that a sleeping child or old man 
most malignant form. In one week 22 per cent. is not awakened. A well oiled door lock opens 
of the inmates perished, while the survivors suf- and shuts with hardly a whisper. Three penny 
fered more or less from cholera or diarrhoea. On worth of oil used in a large house once a year, 
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will save many shillings in locks and other ma- 
terials, and in the end will save many pounds in 
even the substantial repairs of a house; and an 
old wife living and sleeping in quiet repose, will 
enjoy many more years of even temper and ac- 
tive usefulness. Housekeepers, pray do not for- 
get the oil. A stitch in time saves nine, and a 


drop in time saves pounds.— 7'he Builder. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the 
Sense of Pain. By G. A. RowEx. 


[Continued from page 313.] 


Another pretence for cruelty is the aversion 
we take to some creatures because they are ugly. 
This is the common reason for killing toads. 
Frogs, in consequence of an unfortunate family 
resemblance, are involved in the calamity; for 
Pope says that the only excuse he could ever 
hear urged for destroying them was, that they 
were so like toads. It must be admitted that 
there are creatures which are naturally offensive 
to us, and if they intrude into our houses, or 
multiply beyond measure, we must kill them if 
we cannot drive them away. But to masSacte a 
toad when he is crawling along a path, merely 
because he does not come up to our idea of loveli- 
ness, shows a wonderful indifference té&the sa- 
cred rights of sentient beings. A considerate, not 
to speak of a gentle, heart would feel as Uncle 
Toby felt when he apostrophised the fly which 
was buzzing about him—*Go, go, little fly; 
there is room enough in the world both for thee 
and forme.” That God’s creatures should seem 
ugly to us, when nothing in nature can be ugly, 
is one of our imperfections; and instead of fierce- 
ly extirpating what we are too ignorant to ad- 
mire, it should be a lesson of humility to us that 
we cannot see with more understanding eyes. 
It isa libel upon the Creator to condemn the 
image in which he has made His creatures, and 
to tear out their lives and deface their forms, 
because they are not fashioned according to our 
notions of beauty. 

Closely allied to cruelty towards ugly animals 
is the cruelty which arises from what is called 
antipathy. Some people have an antipathy to 
spiders, others to cats, and, what shows the un- 
reasonableness of the passion, the same creature 
which is the aversion of one person is the favorite 
of another. ‘Antipathy, in general, means ua- 
defined fear, as Dr. Johnson has pointed out in 
the ‘‘ Rambler ;”’ and fear is always cruel, since 
it seeks its safety in the destruction of the object 
of its dread. ‘ Because you are a coward, must 
I then die?” This is the detestable doctrine 
which the pusillanimous in troubled times have 
often applied to their opponents, and is a poor 
‘apology even when applied to brutes. Men, and 
women too, should be ashamed to convert their 
silly apprehensions into a sentence of death up- 
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on an innoxious creature, which never designed 
them any farm. Let them grow wise, and let 
the innocent animals live. To the fear of anti- 
pathy must be added the fear which springs from 
superstition. Most of the lower orders are in 
haste to exterminate both ravens and owls, be- 
cause they imagine that the croak of the one 
and the hoot of the other announce some cala- 
mity past or to come, which is just as if, when 
intelligence was brought to them of a piece of 
ill-fortune, they hoped to conceal the mischief 
by murdering the messenger. Let them be as 
timid as they please in the dark, but, because 
God has created the owl to mouse in the dusk, 
let them not suffer their fears to convert it into a 
harbinger of evil, and imagine that the music by 
which it expresaes its joy is harshly sounding 
our doom. Let them leave it to gamekeeepers 
to be the executioners of these lovely and use- 
ful birds of the night—to gamekeepers who, if 
they had their will, would allow no feathered 
thing to fly in the air except pheasants and par- 
tridges, nor any quadruped to run upon the 
earth except hares and rabbits. 

Another source of cruelty istemper. When it 
is remembered what a vast sum of misery temper 
causes in the world, how many homes are darken- 
ed, and how many hearts are saddened by it— 
when we consider that its persecutions have not 
even the purifying consequences of most other 
calamities, inasmuch as its effects upon its in- 
nocent victims are rather cankerous thaa medi- 
cinal—when we call to mind that a bright face 
and a bright disposition are like sunshine in a 
house, and a gloomy, lowering countenance as 
depressing as an arctic night, we must acknowl- 
edge that temper itself is only another form of 
cruelty, and a very bad form too. But it also 
prompts a vast deal of the cruelty which is or- 
dinarily called by that name. A good groom, 
says Bishop Berkely, will rather stroke than 
strike. An ill-tempered man commonly strikes 
instead of strokes. The enormities which have 
been perpetrated upon animals in fits of rage are 
past counting up. How have dogs been lashed 
and kicked, how have beasts of burden been 
whipped and spurred, how have sheep and oxen 
been goaded till their sides ran down with gore. 
Often the provocation was only that the beast 
did not display more intelligence and endurance 
than had been given it by God—that, knowing 
no better, it had made some slight mistake— 
that, weary, and foot-sore it did not manifest 
the same speed and spirit as when fresh and un- 
travelled—often only that it had the misfortune 
to have a drunken master. There are people 
indeed who will plead passion as an apology for 
their violence; but one vice can never extenu- 
ate another, and it will not atone for our cruelty 
that it had ill temper for its parent. He who 
reflects upon his own mistakes and misdoings 
will excuse the fault of a dumb creature that has 
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not his reason to direct it, and will learn patience 
if only in pity to himself. Manis worse than 
the most venomous reptile or the most savage 
beast if he maltreats the creatures which serve 
his needs, since no beast is under equal obliga- 
tions to the animal world. 


“The wolf who from the nightly fold 
Fierce drags the bleating prey, ne’er drunk her 
milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece; nor has the steer, 
At whose strong chest the deadly tiger hangs, 
E’er ploughed for him.” 


With no sort of conscience can we use animals 
as culprits when. their sinews are the very life 
of ours. When we ride, we sit upon the skin 
of the pig; when we walk, we tread upon the 
skin of the bullock ; we wear the skin of the kid 
upon our hands, and the fleece of the sheep upon 
our backs. More than half the world are human 
beings in sheep’s clothing. We eat the flesh of 
some creatures, of some we drink the milk, up- 
on others we ure dependent for the cultivation 
of the soil; and if itis a pain to us to suffer 
hunger and cold, we should be scrupulous to 
avoid inflicting wanton misery upon the animals 
by means of which we are warmed and fed. Mr. 
Waterton witnessed the annual ceremony at 
Rome of pronouncing a public benediction upon 
the beasts of burden. This humane naturalist 
rejoiced to think that the blessing would ensure 
them better treatment from their owners. 
Whether or no the effect was what he anticipat- 
ed, there is a practical benediction which is for 
ever proceeding from the hearts of all good men, 
and which shows itself in admiration of the ani- 
mal world as the work of God, in sympathy with 
them as sentient beings, and in gratitude to 
them as benefactors to ourselves. 


ECHOES OF THE VALLEY OF LIFE. 


‘“‘ Hear the story of the child that went forth 
into the mountain ravine. Whilst the child 
wandered there he cried aloud, to break the 
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CURIOSITIES OF COMMERCE. 


Turning over the pages of the Cyclopedia of 
Commerce, just published, a few matters attracted 
our attention as curiosities, which we propuse to 
transcribe for our readers. We were looking for 
the small things in commerce, matters that, in 
takirrg a magnificent, broad, and comprehensive 
view, would be overlooked—just as the invention 
of the greatest importance for domestic purposes 
would be overlooked and unnoticed in its homely 
attire, when placed in exhibition and surrounded 
by works of polished art, costly machinery, and 
gorgeous furniture. An humble inventor once 
placed in such an exhibition a few bunches of 
friction matches. They were unnoticed. Visiters 
went there looking for some great thing, not 
realizing that the despised package of splints, 
tipped with chemical fire, was the greatest thing 
in that proud collection, destined to work a re- 
volution in the means of procuring artificial light, 
and to become a universal uecessity, to be de- 
prived of which would be one of the greatest in- 
conveniences that could happen. 

It is not more than twenty years ago since the 
tinder-box was in universal use. It is abolished 
now. The invention of the friction match spread 
slowly ; but who, at this day, would venture to 
say they could do without it? Insignificant as 
they appear to be, single factories, with expen- 
sive machinery, cut up large rafts of timber an- 
nually for matches. 

Under the head of pin, we find that the manu- 
facture of this indispensable little instrument 
was commenced in the United States between 
1812 and 1820, since which time the business 
has extended greatly, and several patents for the 
manufacture of pins have been taken out. The 
manufacture in England and other parts of Eu- 
rope, is conducted upon improvements made in 
the United States. Notwithstanding the extent 
of our own productions, the United Stated im- 
ported in 1856 pins to the value of $40,255 

Still keeping our attention directed to small 
things, we find that the imports of needles into 
this country for 1856, amounted to $246,000. 


loneliness, and heard a voice which called tohim | It is said that needles were first made in Eng- 


in the same tone. He called again, and, as he 
thought, the voice again mocked him. Flush- 
ed with anger, he rushed to find no one. He 
then called out to him in anger, and with all 
abusive epithets, all of which were faithfully 
returned to him. Choking with rage, the child 
ran to his mother and complained that a boy in the 
woods had insulted him with many vile words. 
But the mother took her child by the hand and 
said—‘ My child, these names were but the 
echoes of thine own voice. Send forth sunshine 
from thy spirit, and thou shalt never have a cloud- 
ed day. Carry about a vindictive spirit, and 
even in the flowers shall lurk curses. Thou 
shalt receive ever what thou givest, and that 
alone.” 


land in the time of bloody Mary, by a negro from 
Spain ; but as he would not impart his secret, it 
was lost at his death, and not recovered again 
till 1566, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
a German taught the art to the English, who 
have since brought it to the greatest perfection. 
It is stated that the construction of a needle re- 
quires about 120 operations, but they are rapidly 
and uninterruptedly successive. 

The temperance people will find an argument to 
enforce their doctrines in the fact that 41,071,636 
bushels of grain, paying $25,000,000 duty, are 
annually converted into malt in Great Britain 
for ale and porter. It may reasonably be in- 
ferred that a great quantity of these beverages 


is drunk there. 
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Ground nuts are quite an institution with 
Young America, 800 tons having been imported 
into the United States from Gambia in one year. 
We, however, dissent from the encyclopedist, 
when he says they are most used here at dessert, 
roasted as chesnuts elsewhere. But France is 
the great market for ground nuts, where they are 
used for oil, of which they contain large quanti- 
ties. The insignificant hazlenut, so agreeable to 
the palate, but so difficult to get, is exported 
from Tarragona to the extent of 25,000 or 30,000 
bags of four tothe ton <A kind of chocolate is 
prepared from them, and they sometimes have 
been made into bread. The pressed oil of hazle- 
nuts is little inferior to that of almonds. 

The original inventor of the Ayreshire snuff 
boxes was a cripple, hardly possessing the power 
of locomotion. They are made of wood, admi- 
rably jointed, painted, and varnished, and were 
first manufactured only sixty years since. In- 
stead of taking out a patent, the inventor en- 
trusted his secret to a joiner in the village, who 
in a few years amassed a great fortune, while the 
other died as he had lived, in the greatest pov- 
erty. Speaking of snuff boxes, snuff taking took 
its rise in England, in 1702. 

Under the head of Hair, the Cyclopedia says 
that 200,000 pounds weight of women’s hair is 
annually sold in France, and that the price paid 
for it is usually six cents an ounce. 

One hundred thousand roses are required to 
give a yield of 188 grains of otto or oil of roses. 

There are, doubtless, in this compendious 
work many curious, interesting, and instructive 
facts, if one had time to search them out. And 
now, as we are closing, we notice quite a num- 
ber of items, such as that a hale of Sea Island 
cotton weighs 333 pounds, and measures 35 cu- 
bic feet, while a bale of East Indian cotton 
weighs 383 pounds, and only measures 15 cubic 
feet, a fact of great importance in the question 
of transportation. What makes this great dif- 
ference in cubic proportions ?—Ledger. 

USEFUL MAXIMS. 

Begin life with the least show and the least ex- 
pense possible; you may at pleasure increase 
both, you cannot easily diminish them. Do not 
think your estate your own while any man can 
call upon you for money and you cannot pay; 
therefore begin with timorous parsimony. Let 
it be your first care not to be in any man’s debt. 
Resolve not tobe poor— Whatever you have, 
spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to human 
happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and 
makes some virtues impracticable and others ex- 
tremely difficult. 


It is one of the worst effects of prosperity to 
make a man a vortex instead of a fountain, so |’ 
that instead of throwing out he learns only to 
draw in. 


[Selected.] 
BE KIND. 


Be kind, for kinduess speaks 
A language quite her own, 
The charms she hath, the good she seeks, 
To all mankind are known. 
The rudest savage feels her sway, 
She rules the most refin’d, 
And seems in pleading tone to say, 
‘¢ Whoe’er thou art, be kind.” 


Be kind. If love should dwell 
Wherever man is found, 

It should in beauty most excel 
Where Christians most abound. 

Reciprocated kindness there, 
With every grace combin’d, 

Should set the world example fair, 
And teach it to be sind. 


Be kind. The gentle rain, 
The bright and glorious sun, 
And every source whence good we gain, 
Are kept by God from none. 
But “ both the evil and the just,” 
By Goodness undefin’d, 
Alike are blest. Then, if ye trust 
In God, ye should de kind. 


Be kind to ev’ry friend, 
This Friendshig’s self demands ; 
Be kind to foes who sore offend, 
For this your Lord commands. 
Let not the Christian cause, through you, 
Be weakened or malign’d; 
In all ye say, in all ye do, 
Be courteous—Le kind. 


Be kind to erring ones; 
The best of men aver 
That he who most pollution shuns 
Feels most for those who err. 
There is no human will so strong 
That kindness cannot bind ; 
Justice must punish what is wrong, 
Yet justice can be kind. 


Be kind. If ye are rich, 
Ye need, indeed, take care; 
For God hath given wealth, of which 
The poor should have a share. 
Ye may be bountiful, but yet 
To Charity be blind ; 
Ye may give freely, but forget 
Ye also should be kind. 


Be kind. If ye are poor, 
Ye know how kindness smooths 
The roughest fortunes ye endure, 
And bow it sorrow soothes; 
Ye know ye may receive relief, 
Yet sympathy not find ; 
Then learn to sympathize with grief— 
The poorest can be kind. 


Be kind. If ye are old, 
Love may not light your eye; 

The strongest passion may grow cold, 
But virtue cannot die. 

There is respect from youth to you, 
By God and men assign’d ; 

Let your deportment claim it too: 
Ye aged ones, be kind. 

Be kind. If ye are young 
And free, as yet, from cares, 

Remember ye must walk among 
Unnumbered ills and snares ; 
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“ The small sweet courtesies of life” 
For mortals were design’d, 

To nurture peace—to banish strife ; 
Employ them, and be kind. 


Be kind. Why should you not? 
If constant friendship cheers 

And makes more bearable your lot 
In this our “ vale of tears.” 

Oh! think how different your fate 
Had you neglected pin’d; 

If kindness shown to you be great, 
Oh! should you not be kind ? 


Be kind. Why should you not? 
If faithful friends are few, 
And if you seem to be forgot 
By those you once deem’d true, 
Should you not sympathize with those 
To cold neglect consign’d? 
Can you not feel for other’s woes ? 
Ob! should you not be kind? 


Be kind. Forget—forgive 
The wrongs which ye receive; 
Ob! strive in love with ail to live, 
This world ye soon must leave. 
Then cultivate a gen’rous mind,— 
Live peaceably with all mankind,— 
And those, at death ye leave behind, 
Will bless your mem’ry, and—be kind. 


A WEARY LIFEIT IS TO HAVE NO WORK TO DO. 


Ho! ye who at the anvil toil 
And strike the sounding blow, 
Where from the burning iron’s breast 
The sparks fly to and fro, 


While answering to the bammer’s ring, 
And fire’s intenser glow— 
Ob, while ye feel’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do! 


Ho! ye who till the stubborn soil, 
Whose hard hands guide the plow, 
Who bend beneath the summer sun, 
With burning cheek and brow— 
Ye deem the curse still clings to earth 
From olden time till now— 
But while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor all day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do! 


Ho! ye who plough the sea’s blue fields— 
Who ride the restless wave, 

Beneath whose gallant vessel’s keel 
There lies a yawning grave, 

Around whose bark the wintry winds 
Like fiends of fury rave— 

Oh, while ye feel ’tis hard to toil 
And labor long hours through, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do! 


Ho! ye upon whose fevered cheeks 
The hectic glow is bright, 

Whose mental toil wears out the day 
And half the weary night, 

Who labor for the souls of men, 
Champions of truth and right— 

Altbough ye feel your toil is hard, 
Even with this glorious view, 

Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do. 
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Ho! all wholabor—all who strive-- 
Ye wield a lofty power: 
Do with your might, do with your strength, 
Fill every golden hour; 
The glorious privilege to do 
Is man’s most noble dower— 
Oh, to your birthright and yourselvs, 
To your own souls be true! 
A weary, wretched life is theirs 
Who have no work to do. 


A MAN OVERBOARD. 


Sailors are men of rough habits, but their 
feelings are not by any means so coarse: if they 
possess little prudence or worldly consideration, 
they are likewise very free from selfishness; 
generally speaking, too, they are much attached 
to one another, and will make great sacrifices 
for their messmates or shipmates when opportu- 
nities occur. 

I remember once, when cruising off Terceira, 
in the Endymion, that a man fell overboard and 
was drowned. After the usual confusion, and 
long search in vain, the boats were hoisted up, 
and the hands called to make sail. I was officer 
of the forecastle, and on looking about to see if 
all the men were at their stations, missed one of 
the foretop men. Just at that moment I ob- 
served some one curled up, and apparently hid- 
ing himself under the bow of the barge between 
the boat and the booms. “ Hallo!” I said, 
“who are you? What are you doing there, 
you skulker : why are you not at your station?” 

“T am not skulking,” said the poor fellow, 
the furrows in whose bronzed and weather- 
beaten cheek were running down with tears. 
The man we had just lost had been his mess- 
mate and friend, he told me, for ten years. I 
begged his pardon, in full sincerity, for having 
used such harsh words to him at such a mo- 
ment, and bid him go below to his berth for the 
rest of the day— Never mind, sir, never mind,’’ 
said the kind hearted seaman, “it can’t be 
helped. You meant no harm, sir. I am as 
well on deck as below. Bill’s gone, sir, but I 
must do my duty.” So saying he drew the 
sleeve of his jacket twice or thrice across his 
eyes, and mastering his grief within his breast, 
walked to his station as if nothing had happened. 

In the same ship, and nearly about the same 
time, the people were bathing alongside in « 
calm at sea. It is customary on such occasions 
to spread a studding-sail on the water, by means 
of lines from the fore and main yard-arms, for 
the use of those who either cannot swifa, or who 
are not expert in this art, so very important to 
all seafaring people. Half a dozen of the ship’s 
boys were floundering about‘4in the sails, and 
sometimes even venturing béyond the leech 
rope. One of the least of these urchins, but 
not the least courageous of their number, when 
taunted by his more skilful companions with 
being afraid, struck out boldly beyond the pre- 


be 
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scribed bounds. He had not gone much fur- 
ther than his own length, however, along the 
surface of the fathomless sea, when his heart 
failed him, poor little boy; and along with his 
confidence away also went his power of keeping 
his head above water, so down he sank rapidly, 
to the speechless horror of the other boys, who 
of course, could lend the drowning child no help. 

The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine- 
looking, hard-a-weather fellow, was standing on 
the Shank of the sheet-anchor, with his arms 
across, and his well-varnished canvas hat drawn 
so over his eyes that it was difficult to tell 
whether he was awake, or merely dozing in the 
sun, as he leaned his back against the fore-top- 
mast backstay. Theseaman, however, had been 
attentively watching the young party all the 
time, and rather fearing that mischief might en- 
sue from their rashness, he grunted out a warn- 
ing to them from time to time, to which they 
paid no sort of attention. At last he desisted, 
saying they might drown themselves if they had 
a mind, for never a bit would he help them; 
but no sooner did the sinking figure of the ad- 
venturous little boy catch his eye, than, diver- 
fashion, he joined the palms of his hands over 
his head, inverted his position in one instant, 
and urging himself into swifter motion by a 
smart push with his feet against the anchor, 
shot head foremost into the water. The poor 
lad sunk so rapidly that he was at least a couple 
of fathoms under the surface before he was ar- 
rested by the grip of the sailor, who soon rose 
again, bearing the bewildered boy in his hand, 
and calling to the other yougsters to take better 
eare of their companion, chucked him right into 
the belly of the sail. The fore-sheet was hang- 
ing in the calm, nearly into the water, and by 
it the dripping seaman scrambled up again to 
his old berth on the anchor, shook himself like 
a great Newfoundland dog, and then jumping 
on the deck, proceeded across the forecastle to 
shift himself. At the top of the ladder he was 
stopped by the marine officer, who bad wit- 
nessed the whole transaction, as he sat across 
the gangway hammocks, watching the swim- 
mers, and trying to get his own consent to un- 
dergo the labor of undressing. Said the soldier 
to the sailor, “‘ That was very well done of you, 
my man, and right well deserves a glass of grog. 
Say so to the gun-room steward as you pass; 
and tell him it is my orders to fill you outa 
stiff norwester.” The soldier’s offer was kindly 
meant, but rather clumsily timed, at least so 
thought Jack; for though he inclined his head 
in acknowledgment of the attention, and in- 
stinctively touched his hat when spoken to by 
an officer, he made no reply till out of the ma- 
rine’s hearing, when he laughed or rather 
chuckled out to the people near him, “ Does the 
good gentleman suppose I’l] take a glass of grog 
tor saving a boy’s life?”— W. Pilot. 


od 
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r From the London Review. 


SCHOOLS OF COOKERY. 


There are many symptoms of an improvement 
in the general conception of what the educa- 
tion of the poor ought to be. Itis seen that 
the children of persons who have to fight all 
their lives long for a bare maintenance must be 
taught only what they can retain after they have 
left school, and only what is of real use to them. 
But it is not very easy to carry this truth into 
practice. Teaching is dull work, and the rea- 
diest relief is to teach what intcrests the teacher. 
Gifted generally with lively and inquiring minds; 
and stimulated by the rivalry of a great educa- 
tional system, the trained teachers like to con- 
tinue the cultivation of their own intellects, and 
to hurry into new paths of knowledge. They 
wish to communicate what they acquire, and thus 
there is always the danger that the cleverer the 
teacher the less practical will be the teaching. 
For this the best remedy is to be found in the 
example and exhortation of persons whose educa- 
tion is so indisputably above that of the teachers 
that the teachers cannot refuse to listen when 
they hear the opinion pronounced that the sim- 
plest teaching is the best. Reasoning will not 
persuade a teacher that it is better that the poor 
should learn to cook and to sew than to cram 
ancient history and physical geography. But 
when the teachers find ladies and gentlemen pro- 
claiming this not only theoretically but practi- 
cally, they have no choice.but to follow where 
they are led. 


Of all things that it is important that the poor 
should learn, cookery is the most difficult to find 
practical facilities for teaching. In the first 
place, the teacher does not know how to cook ; 
secondly, there is no apparatus to cook with ; 
thirdly there is nothing to cook ; and lastly, if 
there were food to cook, there is no means of 
disposing of the food, when cooked, so as to pre- 
venta drain on the funds, which would soon 
shut up the school altogether. In a few in- 
stanees, attempts, more or less successful, have 
been made to surmount these difficulties, but at 
present there is no prospect of any plan being 
arranged by which cookery can be widely taught 
as a branch of the general education of the poor. 
The day may come when this may be effected ; 
but, meantime, if it cannot be managed that 
cookery shall be added to the subjects taught in 
national and other schools, it is possible to have 
small schools in which cookery shall be taught 
as the principal subject, and other branches of 
education shall be only the adjuncts. That this 
is possible has been shown by the experiment 
having been tried in an institution established 
for the purpose. This institution is for the pre- 
sent fixed at No. 90 Albany street. Its regula- 
tions have been carefully and prudently framed. 
It is under constant and intelligent superin- 
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tendence, and although it is on a small scale, its 
working is very well worth the attention of all 
who are interested in practical education. 

The plan of the institution is this :—There is 
a cook-shop or eating-house, in the front of the 
building, where whoever likes may dine cleanly 
and wholesomely for about tenpence. Half-a- 
crown is a great order, and it is recorded asa 
memorable fact in the annals of the establish- 
ment that three persons once spent half a guinea. 
The bulk of the cooking is therefore of a plain 
kind, and the demand for broth, soup, and joints, 
is increased by a system of order-tickets which 
any one can purchase and present to deserving 
objects. And it is no small gain that the suffer- 
ing and sick poor can be relieved so simply and 
effectually. If a poor person wants nourish- 
ment, and a visitor is willing to give what is 
wanted, it is of very little use to offer money. 
What is a poor man with a tender stomach to do 
with a shilling? Probably he buys a tough 
steak or chop, and having burnt the outside, he 
eats it as well as he can, and is brought one step 
nearer the grave. Buta shilling order for meat, 
excellently cooked, with an ample choice and 
perfect cleanness, is a very different thing, and 




















ment is overcome. 








many girls as possible. 






perienced cook and one assistant. 







then they are all present. 
















Each set of eight succeeds. 


to the views of their parents. 
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does some real good. But the institution has 
also its side of high art, and aspires beyond the 
elements. The friends of the institution give 
orders for made dishes when they happen to 
want them, and these orders are executed cheap- 
ly and creditably. Thus the first and greatest 
of the difficulties threatening such an establish- 
There is a market provided 
by which the food, both of inferior and of 
superior quality, may be disposed of. Without 
this, the establishment would have to close its 
doors ; but this first requisite having been secur- 
ed, it remains to take the greatest possible ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and to instruct as 
A matron superintends 
the establishment, and under her are an ex- 
The scholars 
are at present eight in number, four of whom 
attend in the morning, and four in the afternoon, 
except when some great occasion arises, and 
These girls are taken 
from the National School of the district, and in 
return for the instruction afforded them the 
school is helped with a Government grant. 
The first eight re- 
turn when another month is expired, and so the 
instruction ofthe sixteen is carried on, until 
their cookery education is completed according 
If the girl is only 
meant to learn cookery in order to be useful at 
home, she soon leaves ; but if it is intended that 
she should go into service, she stays on; and 
many parents bave continued their children at 
the National School much longer than they 
would have done, in order that the girls may 
become entitled to profit by the School of Cookery. 
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The pupils from the National Schools are the 
only ones received gratis; but any one may pro- 
fit by the system who chooses to pay a small fee. 
At first the girls are made simply to watch the 
cook ; they then are allowed to try their hand, 
and gradually more and more is intrusted to 
them, until they have learned all that the cook 
has to teach them. 

The establishment is a small one, and its 
efficiency might be greatly increased if it were 
transferred to larger premises, and to a more 
central situation. It might also easily be ar- 
ranged that branches should be established in 
different parts of London. Of course, even with 
a flourishing main institution, and a system of 
branches, the whole number of girls that could 
possibly be instructed would be small. But 
that is always the case with institutions that 
are not of a national, and, therefore, of a very 
unaspiring kind. In order to set on foot a plan 
which is meant to raise the poor, it is necessary 
to begin by doing the work thoroughly with a few 
favored individuals. And the greatest pains 
are taken that those who do benefit by thé sys- 
tem may be thoroughly trained. It is a great 
point with the institution to turn out good serv- 
ants from their school of cookery ; and with this 
view the girls are made to do household and 
needle work, and to obey minutely the discipline 
imposed on them by the matron. And the in- 
fluence of the school may be expected to extend 
beyond those who are taught to cook within the 
walls. There is no reason why such an estab- 
lishment should not be connected with a train- 
ing-school ; and then those who learned to cook 
would afterward disperse through the country, 
and carry their knowledge of cookery with them. 
And in a more direct way the success of a few 
such schools would be sure to tell on the general 
education of the country, because teachers would 
thus have constantly brought before them the 
direction in which those whom they recognize as 
in every way their superiors think that the edu- 
eation of the poor ought to be guided. 

A visitor to the establishment in Albany street 
may see how much valuable instruction the 
art of cookery supplies. The bearing of decent 
cookery on the health and happiness of the 
people is too obvious to need comment, and a 
child who is made practically to appreciate it, is 
being taught a most useful lesson, and one that 
may be suggestive throughout life of a thousand 
means of doing good. How many of the evils 
of the poor might be prevented if they realized 
the power of man to combat physical maladies ! 
Then, again, the girl that learns to cook has her 
mental powers awakened in almost the same way 
as an artisan has who earns a trade. There is 
something for the hands to do in cooking, and 
the education of the hands is of the greatest ser- 
vice throughout life. But, above all cookery 
inspires the young with the notion of an excel- 
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lence that can be imitated and sought after, but 
can never be exhausted. It is impossible to see 
the faces of the scholars, as they watch the cook, 
and not read there a keen interest and a genuine 
admiration. The excellence which is quite out 
of their own sphere is rarely appreciated by un- 
educated persons. They are dazzled, but not 
stimulated, by the great works of art which they 
may occasionally see. What really tells on 
their minds, awakevs and develops their facul- 
ties, is the near and frequent contemplation of 
an excellence which is in their own line, which 
they can make an immediate practical effort to 
approach, however distantly. There is a good 
deal of philosophy in a properly made pie crust; 
and any one who visits the Albany street estab- 
lishment, and sees a little girl of twelve or thir- 
teen (as he may see if he chooses to ask for the 
exhibition) take her dish and wash it, and put 
a little meat inside, and make, roll, and fit on 
the pastry, and put the correct sort of little 
marks round the edge—all in a few minutes, 
while her countenance beams with an honest 
triumph—any one who sees this will have the 
satisfaction of being convinced that here he has 
found one instance where the efforts of educational 
philanthropists have not been misdirected. 








PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur axnp Mrau.—Small sales of superfine Flour 
at $4 25 and $4 37 per barrel; fresh ground extra at 
$4 75 and $5 00. The'trade are buying moderately, at 
from $4 75 up to $5 50 a $6 50 for common to extra 
brands. Rye Fiour is quiet at $3 37} per barrel. Corn 
Meal is rather more inquired for. Sales of Penna. at 
$3 75. 


Grain.—There is not much Whext offering Sales 
of new Red, at $1 15 to $1.20 per bushel, and $1 28 
to $1 30 for White, afloat. Some fair old red at $1 02, 
and mixed at $130. Rye is firm. Sales ofold at 73c. 
and new at 65c. Corn continues in request. Sales of 
good yellow at 93 a 95 cents afloat. Oats are wanted 
at 42c. for Penna. Sales of prime new Delaware at 
37 a 38 cents. 


CLoversrep—Is wanted at $5 50 per bushel, of 64 
lbs. Nothing doing in Timothy and Flaxseed. The 
latter is in demand at $1 60 per bushel. 


The subscriber would very respectfully inform 
Friends that be will open a School in one of the rooms 
of the Meeting House, Race west of 15th street, on the 
6th of the 9th mo. next, for the preparation of lads to 
Friends’ Central School. 

Application may be made at 1425 Vine street, after 
the 23d of the 8th month. 

A. B. Ivins. 

7th mo. 31—6 w. 


V ANTED,—An experienced Teacher to act as 
Principal in the Male Department of Friends’ 
Institute, in New York city; the Fall term will com- 
mence first Second-day in Ninth month next. Apply 
to either of the undersign 
ROBERT R. WILLITS, 303 Pearl st. 
SAMUEL BROWN, 14 Merchants’ Exchange. 
HENRY 8S. COHU, 22 Liberty st. 
Tmo. 24, 


r[‘HE SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 
County, Virginia, instituted for the education of 

Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened for 

a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 

Terms.—For board, tuition, and wasbing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly in advance. For 
further particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold. 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Samuel 
M. Janney, Purcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 
first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. New , at the latter 
place. 

7th mo.24—3 mo. ‘ 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The seventh session of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1858, and continue forty weeks without intermission, 
(including two terms of twenty weeks each¥. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms, $60 per session of 20 weeks, one half pay- 
able in advance. For circulars containing further 
particulars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. 0., Phila., Pa. 
7th mo. 24, 1858—2mo. 


; RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The fifteenth session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the Ist day of Tenth mo. next, and continue 
twenty weeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
lage of Ercildoun, three miles southwest of Coatesville. 
on tbe Philada. and Columbia Railroad, from which 
place pupils are conveyed to the school free of charge. 
The usual branches, comprising a thorough English 
education, will be taught, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
Terms $55.00 per session. .For further particulars, 
address the Principal, Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., 
Penna. Smepiey Daruineroy, Principal. 
7th mo. 17th, 1858.—2 me. 


‘RIENDs’ SCHOOLS, under the eare of Green St. 
| Preparative Meeting, will re-open on the Ist 
Second day in 9th mo. next. 

These Schools are located on the Meeting-house 
premises, corner of 4th and Green Sts., and comprise 
a Girls’ Grammar School, a Secondary School for 
boys and girls, and a Primary School for children of 
both sexes. 

Instruction will be given in all the branches usual! 
taught in such schools. 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of study 
will also embrace Mathematics, Botany and Drawing 
—one session per day. 

Price of tuition, per term of five months $10, $12. 
$15. Drawing, extra. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Secondary School.—Price per term 
$7 and $9. Two sessions per day. 

Primary School.—Price per term $6. Two sessions 
per day. 

References.—David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street ; 
Jane Johnson, 533 N. 4th street; Thomas Mather, 1116 
Wallace street; Elizabeth J. Bacon, 11th, above Green 
street: Macpherson Saunders, 543 York Avenue; H. 
M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn street. 

Philada., 6th mo., 1858. 


N OORESTUWN FEMALE BOARDING SCHOOL 
The next Term will commence first second day 
in 10th Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 
Mary S. Lirerincort, Proprietor. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge 8t, North side Penna. Bank 
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